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been rendered by the gentlemen to whom they had been shown, to 
the ingenious interpretations given by the members of the " Pickwick 
Club" to the imperfect cutting in stone of " John Snooks, his mark." 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath thought the matter to be of considerable 
interest and importance. With respect to the differences between the 
letters T and D, he could well understand that they might be mis- 
taken one for the other. It would seem probable that the marks 
denoted the name of the man buried, and it was a fact of interest 
that the Runes were formerly in that part of Scotland. 

The President stated that the second paper originally formed part 
of the first one, but he had subsequently divided it into two, and he 
was glad that Mr. Heath found the latter part of the paper at least 
to be interesting. If the characters were Runic, he must say that he 
did not find anything like them in Maes-how, and that nothing Runic 
had been found in Shetland before. 

On the Resemblance of Inscriptions found on Ancient British Rocks 
with those of Central America. By Dr. Berthold Seemann. 
Abstract. [The paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.~\ 

Referring to the discoveries which had been made in Northumber- 
land and on the Eastern borders, and which had been described by 
Mr. George Tate in his work on the subject, and after giving an ab- 
stract of Mr. Tate's views, the author pointed oiit that thousands of 
miles away, in a remote corner of tropical America, we find the con- 
centric rings, and several others of the most typical characters en- 
graved on the British rocks. These he had himself discovered, and 
had more than once described. He considered them to resemble Mr. 
Tate's specimens so closely, that when the plates of that gentleman's 
work were first shown to him (and he was quite ignorant to what 
country they related), he fully believed them to represent Veraguas 
inscriptions. He gave five examples of Veraguas markings, each of 
which he considered resembled a corresponding figure in the British 
inscriptions. Both were incised on large stones, the surface of which 
had not previously undergone any smoothing process. The people 
who were found in the district, probably the Dorachos or Dorazques, 
had also made considerable progress in sculpturing columns, and 
placing on them raised characters. But as these required far more 
artistic skill than incised characters, and denoted a higher degree of 
civilisation, Dr. Seemann considered that the incised characters were 
by a different, less civilised, and more ancient race than those who 
sculptured the characters in relief. After describing the famous 
piedra pintal, near the town of David, the author concluded by point- 
ing out that could identity be established between the rocks of Britain 
and Veraguas, the legitimate speculation might be indulged in, that 
in prehistoric times connection existed between Europe and America, 
when the island of Atlantis — in the hands of modern science no longer 
a myth — intimately connected both. 

The thanks of the meeting were given to Dr. Seemann for his 
paper. 

Mr. Bollaeet observed that he did not see any resemblance be- 
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tween the British characters marked on the stones and those of 
Veraguas. Between the first ones there was no trace of resemblance 
whatever ; the second were equally unlike ; the concentric circles of 
the third were a form of cutting to be found all over the world ; and, 
as to the fourth, he was surprised that Dr. Seemann should have tried 
to advocate a resemblance, for it was purely figurative. He was sorry 
that Dr. Seemann should have alluded to the ancient romance about 
the connection between the Old World and the New. For his own 
part, he had failed to trace the least resemblance between them, for 
everything there was peculiar to the New World and to the red man. 

Major Owen was of opinion that, if they found the same things in 
the Old and New World, represented by similar characters, it was 
evidence of former connection. 

Mr. Mackenzie concurred with Mr. Bollaert in thinking that the 
red man was the creator of his own state of civilisation. 

Mr. Harris conceived that the similarity of traditions in India and 
South America indicated that there had been some connection be- 
tween the Old World and the New. He mentioned that there exists 
in Britany many perfect ancient sculptures and inscriptions. A great 
number of them had been destroyed by the missionaries, who considered 
them as relics of paganism ; but in an island near one part of Brittany, 
which is very difficult of access, and which the missionaries had not 
visited, there is a perfect Druidical temple, and many curious sculp- 
tures. The inscriptions on the stones were very remarkable, and 
well deserved examination. He considered Brittany to be one of the 
most interesting countries on the continent, though seldom visited. 

Mr. Balph Tate said that Dr. Seemann might be right after all, and 
the people of the Old and New World might be identical. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath agreed with Mr. Bollaert in thinking that 
there was no resemblance between the inscribed stones of the north 
of England and those figured by Dr. Seemann. 

The following paper by Dr. Bower was taken as read : — 
On the History of Ancient Slavery. By Dr. John Bower. (Commu- 
nicated by Mr. W. Bollaert.) Abstract. [The paper will appear at 
length in the Memoir s.~\ 

In a paper of great length, the author described the circumstances 
under which slavery was practised among nations of antiquity — under 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman polity. He gave copious extracts 
from ancient authors, and entered into detail respecting the legal 
rights of slaves and masters, the clothing, food, and social life of 
slaves and freemen, and the terms used to discriminate between the 
various descriptions of emancipated slaves. 

The President, having resumed the Chair, said there was one other 
paper on the list, " On the Influence of Blood-Relationship in Mar- 
riage", by Dr. A. Mitchell. It was a very valuable paper, and would 
be printed in the Society's Memoirs at length, and a discussion on it 
would take place at some future meeting. They had now arrived at 
the end of the session, and he wished to announce that the Council 
had decided to form a special fund for the purpose of carrying on 
original researches in archaic anthropology, under the title of the 
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"Anthropological Exploration Fund". In Orkney, the local Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Petrie, whose report on the Brochs and Picts' houses of 
that locality was recently laid before the Society, intends to continue 
his investigations should funds be provided for him. In Caithness, 
the interest which has recently attached to the examination of the 
bond fide prehistoric remains for that country is unabated ; and Mr. 
J. Anderson, local Secretary of the Anthropological Society of London, 
and Mr. R. I. Shearer, only wait for funds to continue the investiga- 
tions which they commenced some time ago. In Dorsetshire there 
exists a large number of barrows which have never yet been examined, 
and it was proposed to devote a portion of the fund to that purpose. 
It was thought to be very advisable that the theories which have 
recently been promulgated respecting " long barrows" should be put 
to the test by an examination of some of the well preserved " long 
barrows" which exist in this country. The authorities in Belgium, who 
act under the orders of the Belgian government, have invited some 
members of the Anthropological Society to take part in the important 
explorations near Dinant, where bone-caves have been opened, contain- 
ing remains of extinct animals, chipped flints, and human skulls and 
bones, of varied and peculiar nature. The Council were anxious, in 
the first place, to depute Mr. C. Carter Blake to make a report on 
this subject. The Society had given ,£100 for promoting these ob- 
jects ; several members had contributed individually to the fund ; 
and by appealing to the public, and by the aid of other scientific 
societies, he hoped that a sufficient sum would be raised to complete 
the proposed investigations satisfactorily. He had only further to 
announce that he had undertaken to direct the application of the 
fund, and he should be happy to afford any information respecting 
the nature of the researches to be undertaken.' A new volume of 
their Memoirs had been printed, with the exception of two papers, 
and it would be shortly issued to the members. A catalogue of the 
books in the library, and a list of the specimens in the museum, were 
also nearly ready ; and he thought it would surprise some of their 
members to see what a valuable collection they had amassed in so 
short a time. The President further remarked, that a deputation from 
the parent Society would be present at the opening of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Manchester, of which Dr. Fairbank was secretary ; 
and he looked with great interest to their future success. In conclu- 
sion, the President said that he much regretted the non-arrival of 
Mr. Pritchard's report as to the anthropological causes of the negro 
insurrection in Jamaica; but he had little doubt that, when presented, 
it would be read with greater satisfaction than the report of the 
Commissioners sent by the Government. 

The meeting then adjourned to the Oth .November next. 



